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UNESCO Month 


[om STaTE DEPARTMENT invites libraries, schools, colleges, 





and organizations to observe October 28-November 30 as 

UNESCO Month. On behalf of the A.L.A. International 
Relations Board, I urge every library to take part in that observ- 
ance. Lvoks and libraries will inevitably have a large place in 
the program of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. The preliminary agenda for the first 
general meeting includes such matters as rehabilitation of devas- 
tated libraries, interlibrary loans, copyright, photographic repro- 
duction, exchange between institutions, bibliographies, indexes and 
abstracts, and many other topics of great importance to the libraries 
of America. A.L.A. representatives participated in most of the 
conferences and other activities which preceded establishment of 
UNESCO and the Association has made formal and informal 
proposals as to its functions. Dr. Luther H. Evans was present 
at its birth. Verner Warren Clapp and Ralph R. Shaw have re- 
cently taken part in its deliberations in London. 

Librarians are therefore directly and professionally interested. 
The observance of the month by libraries is, however, justified 
primarily by the breadth and importance of UNESCO?’s whole 
program. It comprehends the free interchange of information 
by mass media of communication; education at all levels including 
adult education; the interchange of people and materials in all 
educational, cultural, scientific, and artistic fields; and many other 
aspects of international intellectual cooperation. 

It is based on the fact, as stated in its preamble, “that since 
wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed.” 

I feel sure that every librarian will wish to do all he can to help 
his clientele to understand the significance of UNESCO.’ 

Keyes D. Metcatr, Chairman 
International Relations Board of the A.L.A. 


_ 1 For suggestions of a general pattern for observing special weeks, see the program suggestions 
in the A.L.A. Bulletin for Oct. 1, 1943, January, March, April, and September 1944. 











Salary Policy Statement 


he Board on Personnel Administration of the American Library Association presented 
to the A.L.A. Council at the Buffalo Conference the following minimum recommenda- 
tions in respect to library salaries which were adopted by the Council at its meeting on June 
21,1946. The board is of the opinion that in libraries with more than the minimum in- 
comes, these minimum figures must be adjusted to obtain the types, caliber, and number 
of personnel needed to maintain the character of service deemed essential for the specific 


library community. 


The Board on Personnel Administration believes 


I. That the following salary principles should apply to all types of libraries: 
A. The minimum annual entrance or base salary for a beginning position in 


B. 


OQ 


the professional service should not be less than $2100. 

The minimum annual entrance or base salary for the subprofessional, 
clerical, custodial, and other services should not be less than the stand- 
ard prevailing rate for similar work in the community. 


. The library which has not increased the minimum annual entrance or 


base salary for each class of position by at least 33 per cent above its 
1941 level and has not increased increments and maximum rates pro- 
portionately should do so to meet the increased cost of living. Increases 
above 33 per cent are essential when living costs in the community or 
metropolitan area are higher than those of the country asa whole. The 
increments which an individual has received within the framework of 
the present salary schedule are not a part of the 33 per cent increase. 
Such increments are provided for recognition of growth on the job and 
for increased worth to the institution and not for increased living costs. 
Any library whose prewar salary schedule was below the A.L.A. mini- 
mum salary schedule for a library of its class should now bring the 
minimum annual entrance or base salary, increments, and maximum 
rate for each class of position at least to the A.L.A. minimum salary 
range-and should also add 33 per cent. 


Il. That in addition the following principles should apply: 
A. To public libraries 


1. Sixty-five per cent to 75 per cent of the total budget of the public 
library should be allotted to salaries. This ratio is in contrast to the 
prewar ratio of 55 per cent. In the case of libraries whose total 
budgets have been consistently increased during the war period in 
relation to increased cost of living and operating expenses, the allot- 
ment of 55 per cent for salaries may provide for the minimum 
salary schedules advocated by the board. 
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2. An annual income of at least $2.00 per capita is necessary to provide 
the local public library with sufficient funds to render service of 
high quality. An income of $1.50 per capita is needed to render 
reasonably good service whereas that of $1.00 per capita permits 
limited service, satisfactory as far as it goes, but admittedly a pre- 
liminary stage from the standpoint of ultimate goals. Local public 
libraries giving additional service such as county-wide coverage 
and/or operating school libraries require extra appropriations above 
these minimum standards. 

B. To libraries in institutions of higher education 

1. The minimum annual expenditures for salaries and books in libraries 
in institutions of higher education, figured in terms of the library 
service unit load, should be: 

University libraries 
First 2000 units—salaries $12 and books $7 per unit 
Second 2000 units—salaries $6 and books $5 per unit 
Remaining units—salaries $6 and books $3 per unit 

Degree-conferring four-year institution libraries 
First 2000 units—salaries $10 and books $6 per unit 
Remaining units—salaries $6 and books $4 per unit 

Non-degree-conferring institution libraries 
First 1000 units—salaries $6 and books $5 per unit 
Second 1ooo units—salaries $5 and books $2 per unit 
Remaining units—salaries $3 and books $1 per unit 

The library’s service load is established by counting each underclass 
(undergraduate) student other than honors students as I unit, 
each upperclass (undergraduate) student other than honors stu- 
dents as 2 units, each honors student as 3 units, each graduate 
student as 4 units, and each faculty member as 5 units. 

C. To school libraries 

1. School librarians and professional library assistants in school libraries 
should be on the same salary schedule effective for teachers with 
equal training and experience but the compensation paid should not 
be less than $2100. The minimum annual expenditure for books 


should be $1.50 per pupil. 


Note.—For detailed instructions on the requirements for various grades of professional 
and other services and for establishing the library’s service unit load see Classification and 
Pay Plans for Municipal Public Libraries and Classification and Pay Plans for Libraries 
in Institutions of Higher Education. 
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Paper Presented at the First General 
Session in Buffalo, June 17 


The Library in an International World 


JOHN GRIERSON 


EVER, I suppose, in the history of 

books did librarians gather at a 

more crucial time for a discussion 
of the future of their work and of their 
profession. 

You are gathered, I am told, in your 
first conference since the war, but I have 
a notion that you are not simply continuing 
an old tradition under which you meet 
annually, all sure of yourselves, to inter- 
change ideas and to get together with each 
other across this broad continent. These 
days of innocence would seem to be past. 
This time you are not just indulging in a 
private and professional meeting. This 
time, to put it bluntly, you are, like all 
other educational institutions, under the 
challenge of public observation and criti- 
cism. You are being told, as we are all 
being told, that your ideas must be revised 
and the whole conception of your work ex- 








(Mz. Grierson is chairman of the International Film 
Associates, Washington, D.C., and has been for sev- 
eral years connected with film activities in various 
capacities: In 1928 he studied the development of edu- 
cational and informational films for the English govern- 
ment and cooperated in making the first English 
documentary, ‘The Drifters." Later he was head of 
the G.P.O. film unit in Britain. In 1938 he made a 
survey of film possibilities in Canada, after which Can- 
ada passed its National Film Act. In 1943 he became 
general manager of the Canadian Wartime Informa- 
tion Board. A native of Scotland, previous to his film 
experience he served four years in the Royal Navy, at- 
tended Glasgow University, lectured at Durham Uni- 
versity, and came to the U.S. on a three-year Rocke- 
feller scholarship. 
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tended if democracy is to be saved. 

Of course, it is no fault of yours, or of 
any of the other educational professions, if 
events have gone too fast for you. Like the 
teachers, you have served faithfully and well 
the ideals which 
seemed so hopeful and progressive and ade- 
quate at the turn of the century. It is no 
fault of yours if the old liberal conception 
of education and culture has itself failed to 
match the reality of the times. It is no 
fault of yours if the literary education you 
represent has not been vital enough to 
create the mental forces which we need 
today if we are to bring the world to order. 

I was brought up in these ideas and ideals 
myself, for my father was a schoolmaster in 
Scotland and was the artificer in his day of 
our village library, with all the hopes of 
adult education and an enlightened citizen- 
ship which went with it. In the household. 
of my youth, we were all quite certain that 
the books could do it; that you had only to 
give the people the opportunity of exposure 
to good books and fine thought to bring the 
democratic millennium. I don’t know 
where we got this innocent belief in the 
all-powerful force of a literary education, 
but I have a notion that it came from a 
world of thought which knew nothing about 
the explosive power of atom bombs and had 
less need than we to bother about the urg- 
ency of events. 

It was, of course, an attractive notion, 
and still is—this idea of every man a gentle- 


of popular education 
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man in a library, enjoying in a world of 
quiet and genteel leisure, the grace notes of 
human thought; and it is easy to see why 
it should have caught the human imagina- 
tion. With the new world of universal 
and equal opportunity opening before the 
people, why, indeed, should not everyone 
have the privilege of the seigneur and the 
squire, with access to the best the human 
mind could offer in poetry and art? So 
men dreamed. All that has been wrong 
with the dream is that so many things the 
idealists did not think of have come to 
disturb it. 
great areas of the world. 


We have broken illiteracy over 
We have pub- 
lished books without end, we have built 
universities by the thousands, and we have 
established libraries more universally than 
we could have hoped. But we have also 
somehow managed to develop bigger and 
more terrible wars. Our passion for human 
enlightenment has been at least equaled by 
our passion for killing by the million the 
very people we enlightened. 


Old Ideal Still Valid 
PF“ BE IT from me to deny the old ideal 


which the libraries once set before them. 
It is proper that all men should have access 
to the best thought of the ages and be en- 
It is proper that men 
should have, if they can, the higher under- 


couraged to know it. 


standing of man and his nature, which only 
the great philosophers, prophets, and poets 
can convey. “The languages are necessary 
to the understanding of the writings of the 
ancients,” said Descartes in his Discourse on 
Method. “The grace of fable stirs the 
mind and the memorable deeds of history 
elevate it. Eloquence has an incomparable 
force and beauty. Poesy has its ravishing 
graces and delights and theology points the 
path to heaven. The perusal of all excellent 
books is, as it were, to interview with the 
noblest men of past ages who have written 
them and even a studied interview in which 
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are discovered to us only their choicest 
thoughts.” 

This is the strength of the old conception 
of enlightenment. ‘The weakness of it I can 
best illustrate by returning to my village 
and telling you what actually happened 
there. We were in part a mining village 
and in the years before World War One 
and on until today, we were continuously 
involved in the economic dislocations of our 
time. ‘There were strikes and there were 
periods of unemployment. Inevitably we 
were caught up in the passions which at- 
tended a world which was fighting for 
work, decent pay, and decent conditions of 
labor. I am afraid Carlyle and Ruskin 
seemed very unreal when we went on strike 
for a dollar and a half a day and nearly 
starved in the long sacrificial months which 
followed. I am afraid that poetry and art 
seemed very remote when the immediate 
issue was to combine the little resources of 
our village in the economic operation of a 
public soup kitchen. I am afraid the beauty 
of Greece was all too distant from the slum 
and near-slum conditions of the houses of 
the people and the ugly, dreadful, and mur- 
derous conditions which then attended the 


simple business of digging coal. 


Goal May Seem Pointless 


T SEEMED to some of us that even to press 
] these larger matters of goodness, truth, 
and beauty had an air of cynicism under the 
conditions which actually prevailed: and, 
while I would not deny the pursuit of good- 
ness, truth, and beauty, I have thought ever 
since that education in a vacuum and with- 
out reference to the immediate urgency of 
men’s lives and men’s problems can only be 
unreal and ineffective. If the people of my 
village can now look forward to better 
lives and better conditions of work, it is 
certainly not because of the ideals which 
education set before them. It is because 
they thought out their economic problems 
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for themselves and because they organized 
and struck and fought and finally voted 
the conditions of their own future. If in 
this process, the school and the library were 
yaluable to my fellow-citizens, and indeed 
they were, it was not on the high level of 
Platonic discussions, but on the simple, 
practical levels on which human hope was 
encouraged, human aspirations were con- 
firmed, and the nature of the modern world 
was taught. It was on the levels where 
men and women were equipped for the 
business of actually achieving their hopes 
and their aspirations. 


A World-Wide Problem 


CANNOT apologize for mentioning this 
Tee faraway village of mine, because 
today its striving and its strife have spread 
to the whole wide world. The same active 
dissatisfaction with slums and conditions of 
labor and a dollar a day are the common 
possession of millions in the underprivileged 
parts of the earth. The same liability to 
economic dislocations and the same sense of 
gnawing insecurity have spread further still, 
for, as we have painfully discovered, the 
privileged, as well as the underprivileged, 
are liable to both. 

Just as surely, the educational problem 
of my village has spread, too. All over the 
world we are faced today with the same 
old disturbing questions with which I grew 
up. Why is it that our educational methods 
seem so far away from the realities of the 
human struggle? Why is it that our edu- 
cational ideals do not quite seem to fit in 
with the actual problems which engage 
men’s minds? Whence the dreadful gap 
between our peaceful intentions and the 
warring conditions which actually prevail? 
Indeed, it is the same old question every- 
where. Is the way of the books good 
enough? Is the way of the books—or at 


least the way of the books alone—outdone 
Is the ideal of a literary 


and outdated ? 
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education now inadequate? And, finally, 
what must we do to add to our tools of 
education if we are to do the job which 
society expects of us?... 


Anxiety Is Widespread 


ee ANXIETY I have expressed about the 
educational problem is, of course, no 


special reaction of mine. In every re- 


sponsible circle today of politics and educa- 
tion, the same note is being sounded. Only 
the other day, the President of the United 
States put the matter as concisely as anyone. 
On May 11, speaking at Fordham Univer- 
sity, Mr. Truman used these words: 


The new age of atomic energy presses upon 
us. Mark that well. What might have been 
essential yesterday in international under- 
standing, is not sufficient today. New and 
terrible urgencies, new and terrible responsi- 
bilities have been placed on education. Civil- 
ization cannot survive an atomic war, for 
nothing would be left but a world reduced 
to rubble. Gone would be man’s hope for 
decency. Gone would be our hope for the 
greatest age in the history of mankind—an 
age which I know can harness atomic energy 
for the welfare of man and not for his 
destruction. 

And so we must look to education to wipe 
out that ignorance which threatens catas- 
trophe. 


At this point the President quoted one of 
the last exhortations of Mr. Roosevelt, part 
of a speech which he did not live to make. 


We are faced with the pre-eminent fact 
that if civilization is to survive, we must 
cultivate a science of human relationships— 
the ability of all people of all kinds to live and 
work together in the same world at peace. 


Mr. Truman added: 


There is at least one defense against the 
atomic bomb. It lies in our mastery of this 
science of human relationships all over the 
world. It is the defense of tolerance, of 
understanding, of intelligence and thoughtful- 
ness. It is not an easy task. It is one which 
places burdens without precedent both upon 
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those who teach and those who come to be 
taught. There must be new inspiration, new 
meaning, new energies. There must be a 
rebirth of education if this new and urgent 
task is to be met. All of our educational 
resources—all, note you—must be pledged to 
this end. 


Certainly nothing ever before has brought 
home to us in so staggering a manner as the 
atomic bomb this deep relationship between 
the urgency of events and the processes of 
public enlightenment. One is the warp and 
woof of the other. 


we may yet live to forgive the dreadful 


If only for that reason, 


revelation of Hiroshima... . 


Untold Potential Benefit 


Y OUR INGENUITY on the one hand we 

have been able to discover and unleash 
a power of untold potential benefit to the 
human race. One scientist says, “We can 
now make anything out of anything or 
nothing, anywhere in the world in any 
amount, almost without measurable cost.” 
Chancellor Hutchins calls up the bright 
picture of a future under atomic energy in 
which “distances and scarcity of fuel will 
cease to influence the location of industry 
and communities, a picture of new indus- 
tries and new smokeless communities” which 
can be created anywhere “because the cost 
of transferring the material from which 
atomic energy is drawn is negligible.” As 
for the benefits to medicine and health, the 
scientists say that “this discovery is for the 
biologist and the doctor as important as the 
invention of the microscope” and that “we 
need never worry about the scarcity of 
radium again.” 

Thus, 
thinking beings, but what in this case have 
we done with them? 
Chancellor Hutchins: 


our ingenuity and strength as 


Let me again quote 


In this case we elected to drop on the 
women and children of Japan, without warn- 
ing, a new explosive against which they were 
utterly defenseless and which was utterly 
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indiscriminate in its destructive power, A 
quarter of a million people were killed o; 
injured by one bomb in one minute. Twenty- 
seven out of thirty-three fire stations were 
destroyed. Three-quarters of the firemen 
were casualties. The medical chief was 
killed, and his assistant was killed, and the 
assistant’s assistant was killed. The Com. 
manding General was killed and his aide was 
killed and his aide’s aide was killed and his 
entire staff. Out of 298 doctors, only 30 were 
able to care for the wounded. Out of 2400 
nurses, only 600 could work. Only one hos- 
pital remained. 


There, in high relief, is our paradox, our 
strength, and our weakness as thinking 
beings. It is also basically the problem 
which besets all of us in education today, 

If you will permit me, I shall attempt to 
analyze the nature of that problem and try 
to indicate where, as writers, artists, teach- 
ers, and librarians we should go from here, 
if we are to meet President Roosevelt's 
challenge and mobilize all our educational 
resources, so that we can live and work 
together in the same world at peace. Com- 
plex and difficult as the task may be, I do 
not think we need despair of the ultimate 
result. As writers, artists, teachers, li- 
brarians, lecturers, and leaders of discussion, 
we have a great power in the land, and, in 
the last resort, the greatest power on earth. 
It is we, in the long run, who can indicate 
and reveal the obsolescent ways of thought 
and combat them. It is we, in the last 
resort, who can point the way to the new 
patterns of thought and feeling which will 
make it possible to shape our strange new 
world in the molds of harmonious action 


which are required of us. 


Men’s Minds Lag Behind 


iRsT, let me say that there is nothing 
historically abnormal in the failure of 
men’s minds to keep up with the rushing 
course of events. Every time in history 
there has been a big advance in technological 
knowledge, every time we have discovered 
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new tools and widened our horizons of com- 
munication, we have inevitably formed new 
human relationships and created new forms 
of society. Think for a moment of a village 
community which cultivates its lands and is 
self-suficient. What happens to the world 
beyond it does not impinge upon it and, 
therefore, does not matter. Its ways of life 
are relatively simple and its social customs 
are familiar and smooth, and this, no doubt, 
was the secret of that gentle life which once 
attracted men so much in the islands of the 
South Seas. But imagine again an indus- 
trial period coming, and we discover, shall 
we say, an oil reserve in the fields of the 
village. Your villager inevitably has a lot 
to learn. We have seen everywhere in the 
colonial world the agony the simple village 
peoples find as they try to fit themselves to 
their new surroundings, new relationships, 
and the new and distant controls which now 
We have 


everywhere the struggle which inevitably 


affect their daily lives. seen 
follows as they learn to cooperate and com- 
bine on a large scale to defend and promote 
their interests against the world forces 
which now confront them. . . 

What we are really seeing behind our 
problem of education today is the biggest 
burst of technological progress in the history 
of the world: a burst of technological! prog- 
ress which inevitably brings greater difficul- 
ties in mental accommodation than ever 
before. Aristotle the natural com- 
munity was the community which could 


said 


gather within the range of a man’s voice. 
But what is that today in a world of radio 
and films, in which all men are brought 
within each other’s sight and hearing? 
Transport and communications have, in- 
deed, made us all members of a single body 
politic; world trade has made us all mem- 
bers of a single body economic; and not 
only peace, but human welfare itself, is in- 
divisible. But not least important is the 
fact that, by this very reason of the new 
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immediacy of communication and contact, 
all men everywhere of all colors and creeds 
expect today to share in the great wealth 
which machinery and mass production have 
unleashed and to share, in a measure of 
equality, the social benefits which science 
and medicine have brought. This is not the 
least important development, for it is the 
Back 
of them all are eager hands of all colors 
and creeds reaching out for the benefits of 
man’s ingenuity and skill; and it is no 
wonder at all that these hands are some- 
times violent hands, that the new hopes 
clash with the old established interests, and 
that ancient prejudices come between all of 
us and the appreciation of these new and 


root and basis of the troubles we see. 


inevitable stirrings across the world. 


Changes Have Been Rapid 
B UT, if the scale of the problem frightens 


In a 
mere two hundred years, we have jumped 


you, I give you this thought. 


from a rural economy to a highly indus- 
trialized economy, and at great speed we 
have changed our ways as we _ have 
progressively become citizens of large metro- 
politan groups, industrial groups, cooper- 
trade union groups, and 


Today we find ourselves 


ative groups, 
national groups. 
straining for the greatest leap of all to the 
ways of thought which attend the concep- 
tion of one world with all men everywhere 
members of a single community. It is 
already a staggering achievement for the 
human mind to have accommodated itself 
to these vast changes over so short a period 
of history. Perhaps that is the best hope 
we have that the next fantastic effort will 
again be within man’s power to accomplish 
and that what we are seeking is not only 
possible, but certain. 

The solution for educators like ourselves 
will unfold itself only in action. We have, 
in the first place, to realize that the world 
will not right itself, that we have an active 
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and positive role to play as educators, artists, 
writers, and librarians. We must, indeed, 
absent us from felicity awhile and get out 
from behind our desks and institutions and 
make our various powers of enlightenment 
a dynamic force in our communities every- 
where. As these various problems press 
upon us, it is, I know, all too human to 
want to retire from the struggle to the 
quiet and contemplative life, and it must 
be a special temptation in the libraries, for 
they are, by tradition, the citadels of the 
contemplative life. But the lesson of 
World War II is surely that the world is 
not going to let us alone and that not any 
one of us, go where we may, can hide from 
the forces that are loose amongst us. 

I hardly think, however, that any one of 
us would wish to escape from the educa- 
tional crusade to which we are called, in 
which the end is the internationalization of 
man’s minds and the raw materials of our 
task are the common interests of humanity. 
These common interests are in themselves 
good to the spirit and lively to the imagina- 
tion. All of us remember the flashing 
power of President Roosevelt’s oration on 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, free- 
dom from want, and freedom from fear. 
And all of us remember with what unanim- 
ity the peoples of the world hailed it as 
though together they were seeing a common 
vision. In the inspiration of such a vision 
we are the more readily willing to face the 
daily job and hammer away at the local 
tasks which in solid and determinable fact 
lead to the 
speech and religion and lead to an ecohomic 


achievement of freedom of 


and spiritual security for all. 


Goodwill Everywhere 


FURTHER BLESSING is that we shall 
find goodwill everywhere. Whatever 
the pessimist may say, there are people 


everywhere eagerly reaching out for the 
books and the films and the radio programs 
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and the discussions and the mental leader. 
ship generally which will inspiringly direct 
their thought to the duties of citizenship in 
an international world at peace, As Albert 
Guerard reminded us the other day, the 
masses may be confused in their minds but 
they are not confused in their feelings, 
They hate war and they hate oppression 
and they hate injustice. It is on this we can 
count and it is on this we can work. 

We can work, too, on the fact that all 
men everywhere of every color and creed 
are alike in the essentials of their interest. 
If we educators would only get off the sky 
and down to earth, we would realize that 
the people everywhere are not full of differ- 
ences, but full of similarities, and, in fact, 
have the same basic wants and desires: to 
eat, to have shelter, to have homes and 
families and health and the friendly associ- 
ation of neighbors. As the first charge to us 
all is to become more active about our edu- 
cational tasks in the community, the second 
charge is to become more simple and more 
elemental about the interests which hold 
man together, for it is only in that way 
that we can discover a common international 
language and speak across the prejudices 
and the which now separate 
peoples, nations, and races. 

I say this in spite of all the ideologies 
which now clamor for the attention and the 
loyalty of the millions. I am all for systems 
of ideals and I am all for systems of doc- 
trine. They do help in their stolid, 
straight-jacketed, clumsy, and slightly i- 
literate way to satisfy man’s hunger for 
belief and for the spirit of confidence which 
attends an illusion of certainty. I like to 
think of Descartes’ definition of philosophy, 
and he was no mean philosopher himself, 
as “the art which affords the means of dis 
coursing on all matters with an appearance 
of truth and commands the admiration of 
the more simple.” The admiration of the 
more simple is a necessary instrument of 


distrusts 
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education, but when the philosophies and 
ideologies become actually dangerous—and 
they sometimes do—I withdraw my loyalty. 
| say a plague on ideologies, all of them— 
they obscure the common nature of man’s 
interests in food and shelter and homes of 
families and the good life and drive man on 
If they 
serve these common interests, they are good ; 
that is the measure of them, and that is the 


in hatred to mutual destruction. 


only measure of them. 


Ideologies Must Be Scrutinized 


0 OUR POLICY of dynamic action in the 
ee and elemental analysis of 
man’s needs, let us add, therefore, the notion 
that we shall help people to measure all 
ideologies whatsoever and from whatever 
high sources they come by the patent goods 
they actually achieve. At all costs, let us 
not be bewildered by the madmen who say 
that this way of life or that is so exclusively 
noble that none other may be allowed. In 
an atomic war, it will be no great comfort— 
except in such few lunatic asylums as may 
remain—to say that because we wanted to 
save civilization, we, therefore, enthusiasti- 
cally destroyed it. Let us, in fact, add the 
conception of universal tolerance as not 
merely a visionary virtue but as a necessary 
discipline for every moment of our lives. 

There is, of course, one principal issue 
on which we shall be continuously tested 
in our attempt to teach and maintain toler- 
ance: that is the apparent clash between 
the ideological force of liberal democracy 
emanating from the United States and the 
ideological force of international socialism 
emanating now principally from the Soviet 
Union, but increasingly from other coun- 
tries, too. 

First, let us determine to lose our fear 
of the Soviet Union, for it is the best way 
to invite them to lose their fear of us. I 
know the thought that runs through all our 
minds: What if we abandon the will to 
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war and they do not? There is, of course, 
no doorway out of that high, thick wall of 
suspicion and fear. We have only to ask 
the question and Russia has only to ask the 
question and the stage is set for an arma- 
ments race which no one can win. 

I have no brief for the Soviet Union, and, 
indeed, there is much in its international 
manners that I do not like. I dislike their 
secrecy and I deplore the atmosphere of 
conspiracy with which they seem to invest 
their simplest acts. But I note the same 
atmosphere of conspiracy in other quarters, 
too, and I ask you to remember that for 
twenty years we put the Soviet Union to the 
wall and gave it the deepest reason to be 


We have 


Russia not a little on our conscience and 


secretive and _ conspiratorial. 
are reaping a harvest we ourselves have 
done something to sow. 

It is true also that Russia has political 
views which many millions in the world, 
and particularly on this continent, do not 
share. Nevertheless, we must find what 
meeting ground we can and there is more 
than many people, in the first burst of preju- 
dice, suppose. Russia is dedicated in its 
own way, just as the Catholic Church is, 
just as the liberal democracy of North 
America is, to the higher interests of man- 
kind. 
exploitation of the earth’s resources and of 
science for the betterment of the conditions 
of life. Its theory and its practice in the 
matter of interracial relations are of a kind 


It is as fervent as America in the 


which everyone amongst us who believes 
in the basic equality of men must warmly 
welcome. 

It is true that in the discussion of ways 
and means we differ greatly. The Russians 
say that political freedom is an illusion if 
men starve. We, on the other hand, say 
that economic welfare is an illusion if men 
are not free. Ironically, both sides to the 
argument have a part of the truth and we 
are approaching the same ideal from differ- 
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ent directions. There is no reason in 
philosophy why we cannot establish a com- 
mon understanding in the conception that 
true freedom involves at once the right to 
seek men’s highest ends and the economic 
capacity to do so. 

What is intolerable is that each of us 
should deny the other’s claim to truth and, 
standing off from each other, create the no 
man’s land of political discussion which now 
exists. “The existence of this no man’s land 
today is not only rotting our minds but 
sending us off into thoughts and actions 
which are not only mentally stupid but 
physically dangerous. 


Suspicion of Progressive Thought 


OT LEAST of these is the suspicion that 
N is developing regarding all progressive 
thought whatsoever. Strangely enough, at 
a time when statesmen, churchmen, and 
political philosophers are calling for an 
understanding of Russia by us and of us by 
the Russians, the attempt to do so becomes 
in many quarters the badge of subversive 
activity. I say that Mr. Roosevelt’s words 
and Mr. Truman’s words are spoken into 
thin and futile air and there will be none 
of that science of human relationships which 
is to save mankind, if we frustrate and 
stifle the generous thoughts of our youth or 
by any action of church or state, bar them 
from the fullest knowledge of the ideas 
operating in the world today, whether they 
come from Russia, Rome, or George 
Bernard Shaw. 

I have sought to indicate, and very gener- 
ally, the nature of the educational problem 
and to set down the pattern of ends which 
But like myself in 


all of us should seek. 
my own medium of work, you are practical 
people with specific work to do each day, 
as I on my part have specific pictures to 
make on specific screens. So I now address 
myself to the ways and means by which 
we can do what we have to do. 
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In your libraries all across the continent 
you have an especially powerful position: 
a position which I unfortunately in the 
You are out 
there rooted in the communities of the 


film medium do not enjoy. 


You are part and parcel of the 
life of the small towns and the cities and 
You are at the heart of 
the matter. In our film world we certainly 


country. 
the universities. 


command vast audiences and even the 
simplest film address we choose to make 
can look to an audience of scores of millions, 
But some of us have not been deceived by 
the illusion of power these great audiences 
bring. If I may cite the example of Canada 
in the film world, we have in these past 
years sought to relate our films ever more 
closely to the local interests of local people. 
We have attempted to develop the direct- 
ness of aproach to the educational problem 
which I have been urging upon you. We 
have struggled, therefore, to bridge the gap 
between the child and the community and 
between the citizen and the world com- 
munity, by beginning our explanations of 
national and world affairs on the doorstep 
of men’s actual local interests. 


Films with Realistic Approach 


IFTEEN YEARS AGO we were making mass 
films, or we were making what the ivory- 
tower people called “art films.” Today the 
great drive is to make films which will help 
rural communities to solve their rural prob- 
lems and see the actual relationship between 
their rural problems and the wider world 
without. And so similarly with the indus- 
trial communities we are trying to relate 
the immediate problems of labor-manage- 
ment relationship, town planning and 
regional planning, nutrition, health, and 
community living with the same issues 4s 
they present themselves in other parts of the 
globe. 
In one matter, we are very particular: 
we do not believe in the general public 
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quite so naively as the salesmen and the 
advertisers seem to do. We see the so-called 
general public as divided up into a thousand 
and one publics of specialized interests: 
people interested and active in rural li- 
braries, rural community halls, and rural 
planning ; people interested in the active and 
actual achievement of higher standards of 
nutrition and child welfare and public 
health; people actually and actively inter- 
ested in town planning and regional plan- 
ning; people actually and actively interested 
in the elimination of prejudice and the de- 
velopment of intercultural relations. | 
mention these, but, of course, you librarians, 
above all people, will best know how to fill 
out the list, for you are the great specialists 
in specialization. What I would like to 
stress to you is that we have striven to 
convert the problems of education into the 
terms of men’s actual and active interests, 
that we have striven to take education out 
of the clouds and bring it to the groups 
from whom action and the propagation of 
ideas can be expected. These must inevita- 
bly be the growing points of an activist 
system of education. 


Move into Communities 


N SO DOING, we have tended more and 
| more to move out from the big cities to 
join hands with the community organiza- 
tions. That is what the development of 
the nontheatrical film actually signifies. 
Progressively we have found that our main 
work of public enlightenment is in cooper- 
ation and alliance with the local schools and 
universities, the local women’s groups, the 
local business groups, the local farmers’ 
groups, and the cooperatives and trade 
unions. Inevitably we have come face to 
face with the librarians across the country 
and have found them the natural com- 
munity centers of enlightenment in a demo- 
cratic society. But we have wondered 
sometimes why you are not with us as we 
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decentralized our systems of information 
and built our local circulations and de- 
veloped our forums of public discussion. I 
myself have wondered often why you are 
not in fact the heart and soul of the whole 
effort. And not just in the matter of the 
circulation of films, but also in the discussive 
development of radio, the circulation of 
prints and wall newspapers, and all the 
other vital forces of enlightenment today. 
I cannot, in fact, think of any greater, more 
widespread, more penetrating, or more co- 
ordinate and effective voice in the country 
today than the libraries of the country, 
active and mobilized and in full possession 
of all the modern powers of illumination 
and enlightenment. 


Need New Outlook 


ITH ALL RESPECT, I suggest to you 
V\) that the old library outlook is over 
and done with. It served its day and, indeed, 
the spread of popular education which the 
schools and the libraries have effected has 
been one of the initial forces making for 
the great upsurge of human effort which 
it has been our exciting privilege in this 
But the new prob- 
I am going to 


generation to witness. 
lems involve new methods. 
suggest modestly to you that if you in the 
libraries do not adopt these methods, the 
essential job of popular education to which 
you once enthusiastically dedicated your- 
selves will pass from you to others; and it 
may well pass to people who have perhaps 
a less profound tradition of public service 
and a less unselfish conception of community 
interest than you have. ‘That today is one 
of the great dangers which confronts us. 
I do not say that the day of the book is 
over, but the day of the book only is cer- 
tainly over. It is not information that is 
needed today; in fact, it is not information 
that is sought. It is enlightenment, and 
that is a very different thing involving, as 
it does, the dramatic process of sparking the 
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mind and the heart into new hope, new 
vision, new realization, and new efforts in 
citizenship. 

I remember the pessimism which attended 
the analysis of educational methods by 
Walter Lippmann in the early twenties. 
Mr. Lippmann, you will remember, an- 
nounced that it was simply impossible 
for a man to know everything about every- 
thing all the time. He pictured the poor 
strap-hanger in the subway, weary after 
his day’s work and in his odd and distracted 
hours of leisure, trying vainly to catch up 
with all the complicated facts of public af- 
fairs, so that he could give that profound 
civic judgment which the old liberal theory 
of democracy expected of the free and 
rational citizen. And, of course, Lippmann 
was right. If our minds are lagging behind 
events today, it is certainly not for lack of 
information, which, indeed, comes along in 
great rushing cataracts of factual observa- 
tion from every printing press and every 
radio in the world. 

From the beginning it was never the 
amount of it but rather the manner of 
it that counted, and it is to the manner of it 
that we ought now to address ourselves. I 
shall put it shortly by saying that the com- 
plex of information today is so great that 
we have at all costs to present it in a form 
which can, in fact, be absorbed. Informa- 
tion in itself is cold stuff. Information of 
distant peoples and distant problems is par- 
ticularly cold. It has to be brought alive 
and it has, in the last instance, to be brought 
home. 

I mentioned a moment ago how in films 
we have reached out to the communities 
to discuss the problems of the nation and 
the world in the terms of the local citizen’s 


That is 


actual and immediate interests. 


what I mean by bringing the nation and 
the world home. When, however, you set 
up forums of discussion in connection with 
your radio programs and your film pro- 
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grams, you are bringing the problems home 
more than ever. Your library word wil] 
tend to be a distant word and s0, too, will 
your radio word and your film word, for 
they all come from without; but in the 
fire of local discussion, and it may even 
be the fire of local resolution and action, 
the word not only comes from within, but, 
as the Gospel has it, the word is made flesh, 


New Media 


E OUGHT today to be grateful for one 
W especial gift which the technological 
revolution has brought us. It may have 
faced us with difficult issues in education, 
but it has also blessedly handed us the new 
tools for their solution. We have in radio, 
in film, in television and ‘traveling exhibits, 
and in the infinitely cheap reproduction of 
news-sheets, paintings, posters, pamphlets, 
books, and wall newspapers, vital new media 
by which the world can be elucidated and 
brought to our understanding. Everywhere 
we are mastering new techniques of illus- 
tration, presentation, and display. Every- 
where we are discovering new ways of 
putting the issues of our complex world into 
the dramatic forms which people can quickly 
grasp. That is what “bringing alive” means 
in the educational process. 

These, I suggest to you, are matters 
worthy of your study if you are going to 
brighten the walls of your libraries and 
extend your services to include those media 
of elucidation and revelation which will 
bring you close to the people. You can no 
longer think that the work is done if the 
information is made available or even con- 
veyed. The work is not done until we 
spark the gap between the citizen and the 
world of his citizenship, bring into his 
imagination the great and __ beneficent 
struggle of man which we see today, and 
finally secure his creative participation in 
that struggle. 

In my own medium I see clearly enough 


ae 
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what we can do to provide you with 
some of the materials you need. I am my- 
gif involved in the production of forty 
flms a year dealing with the international 
scene: in politico-economic terms, in scien- 
tific terms, and in humanitarian terms, but 
I look forward to a still wider and more 
articulate coverage of significant events, as 
the film producers come together and work 
together ina common plan. I look forward 
with some hope to the creation of a great 
library of public enlightenment, covering 
every field of human endeavor in interna- 
tional affairs, in economics and finance, in 
intercultural relations, in technical scientific 
progress, in town planning, regional and 
rural planning, in public health, and, fin- 
ally, even in the nature of nature and the 
nature of art. Nothing less can be our 
purpose, and I have not the slightest doubt 
but that within the next ten years we shall 
do it. I hope the thousands of libraries 
across this continent will be the nerve 
centers for their use. 

I do not mention film because it is the 
most important medium. You must think 
of all media as important to the purpose 
which you serve. What is vital about film 
is its own essential, dramatic nature. It 
can in your libraries open a window on the 
world; it can bring things together and into 
your presence; it can demonstrate the in- 
finite interconnection of men and events. 
It represents, indeed, the dramatic educa- 
tional method which we must seek not only 
in film but in all the other media, too. 


Principles of Educational Policy 


Ss FINALLY, I present to you my six prin- 
ciples of educational policy. 


1, We must internationalize the minds of 
men if we are to live in an international world 
and we must dispose men to cooperation 
in a world where cooperation is the price of 
vilization and even of survival. 


2. We cannot do this without an active and 
dynamic policy; indeed, we must all, writers, 
artists, teachers, and librarians, get out into 
the hard but constructive business of directive 
leadership in the community. 

3. We must strive for simplicity and an 
understanding of the elemental interests which 
unify all men and represent the only inter- 
national language which is possible. 

4. We must create a spirit of tolerance at 
all costs, even if we have to sacrifice the 
luxury of old loyalties and old beliefs. 

5. We must bring education home and con- 
vert the complex issues of the world into the 
terms of local interest on the farm, in the 
factory, in the family, in the schools, in the 
universities, in the cooperatives, the trade 
unions, the women’s groups, the service clubs, 
and the churches. 

6. We must make of information and edu- 
cation a dramatic process of enlightenment 
and bring to the stubborn fact that measure 
of imagination and inspiration, by which, as 
Plato said, the flame shoots up and the light 
kindles and the matter enters into the soul 
and feeds itself there. We must, indeed, 
bring into our use all the bright new media 
and techniques which lie now to our hand in 
an ingenious and amazing world of new il- 
luminations and new skills. 


In fulfilment of these aims, I see the 
libraries and librarians playing as great and 
essential a part as any; and I see them as 
not only a force national but also as a force 
international, a force which, supplementing 
the organizing and ennobling efforts of the 
United Nations, will bring a common un- 
derstanding of common problems to the 
nations of the world. In one respect, an 
even deeper part than any of us can pretend. 
For you are where the people are. It is 
finally not the experts nor the specialists, 
but the people everywhere who, reflecting 
and enriching the light that is given them, 
will, in the brightness of their hopes, the 
warmth of their hearts, the strength of 
their will, and the power of their organiza- 
tion, determine the future. 


oN EROS SOT Ee 








Suggestions Sent to the Fourth 
Activities Committee of the A.L.A. 





Whither A.L.A.? 


Paut Howarp! 


HE CURRENT CONTROVERSY over the 
proper allocation of funds to various 
groups within the American Library 
Association points up one of the most difficult 
It is based 


on more than lack of adequate income to do 


problems of such organizations. 


the work of a national organization. 

The conflict of interests should lead to a 
new definition of what the true function of 
the A.L.A. should be in a modern library 
world. Should we continue in the path 
which has led A.L.A. to its present position 
of eminence and also to its present impasse 
of conflicting efforts to secure A.L.A. funds 
for special interests? Or should we stop, 
redefine our objectives, rechart our course, 
and emerge with a new program more 
nearly suited to our financial ability and 
more effective in advancing the total pro- 
gram of librarianship ? 

The chief difficulties 
A.L.A. center around the 
funds and the staff at Headquarters, which 
performs certain services for groups of mem- 
The types of services performed there 


now besetting 


allocation of 


bers. 
are of three kinds: (1) administrative—or- 
ganizing, accounting, supplies and house- 
keeping, library, conventions, etc.; (2) gen- 
eral—membership, personnel, including 
placement standards, etc., publishing, public 
relations, professional ethics, standards, sur- 
veys, etc.; (3) service to specific groups— 
public library specialist, school library spe- 


1A note about Mr. Howard appeared on page 18 of 
the January 1945 A.L.A. Bulletin. 


cialist, etc. 

In considering these activities, it js at 
once apparent that an association cannot 
possibly perform all of them adequately 
without an income of at least one-half mil- 
lion dollars per year, and it is doubtful 
whether that would be sufficient to do the job 
thoroughly. There is also considerable 
doubt as to whether the A.L.A. will be able 
to obtain this much money from the mem- 
bership. To emphasize this lack of funds, it 
should also be borne in mind that the A.L.A. 
administers a number of special activities 
such as the work of the International Rela- 
tions Office and of the National Relations 
Office in Washington. It is usually bur- 
dened with special projects of one kind or 
another which, although supported by grants 
of funds, consume time and effort of the 
Headquarters staff and which cannot be 
entirely compensated for by the allocation of 
a portion of the grants-in-aid for adminis- 
trative costs. 

Further consideration of these activities 
leads to a question as to whether or not all 
of them are legitimate activities of the paid 
staff of a voluntary national association. It 
leads to the question as to whether some of 
them are not in fact a function of society in 
general working through governmental 
agencies. This question immediately brings 
to mind some evidences of duplication of ac- 
tivities between the A.L.A. and both state 
and federal governmental agencies. It 1s 
marked by a duplication of public library 
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specialists which have been established at 
A.L.A. Headquarters and in the Library 
Service Division of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. A similar duplication exists between 
specialists in service to schools and children. 
If both the A.L.A. and the Library Service 
Division continue to expand on the course 
laid out, there will be further duplication 
between college library specialists, between 
specialists in work with young people, be- 
tween specialists in library extension work, 


etc. 
Develop, But Not Necessarily Provide 


T THIS POINT, a further question occurs: 
A should not one of the true functions 
of a national association of librarians be to 
develop in the most effective, economical way 
possible a program of service to provide in- 
formation tending to aid in the development 
of all types of library service throughout 
the United States? If this is true, this does 
not necessarily mean that these information 
specialists should be available at the Head- 
quarters of the Association or paid out of 
Association funds. They may serve equally 
‘There 


should be a realization that there are certain 


well in state and federal agencies. 


functions in an over-all library program 
which can be performed by governmental 
agencies and certain others which can be 
performed only by a voluntary, private as- 
sociation. Some attempt should be made to 
segregate these activities and to decide what 
type of activity the A.L.A. should consider 
as within its field and what type of activity 
it should consider to be within the field of 
the state and national governments. 

It immediately comes to mind that in our 
Present type of federal democracy the na- 
tional government cannot impose upon the 
‘tates or upon local communities any type 
of standard of performance or of personnel 
selection. So this type of activity remains a 
function of associations on a national basis 
if it is to be performed nationally. How- 


ever, within individual states, this type of 
activity is clearly within the province of 
state and local governments. 

It is also apparent that the national gov- 
ernment cannot operate a personnel-place- 
ment agency in the manner in which librari- 
ans are accustomed to think of personnel- 
placement. If this is to be done on a na- 
tional basis, it will have to be done either 
by a commercial agency or by a national as- 


sociation. 


Standards 


HE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT also cannot 
"lane and enforce standards for li- 
brary education. If such standards are to be 
established on a national basis and if any 
measure of persuasion or force is to be used 
to require acceptance of these standards, it 
will have to be done by a national organiza- 
tion of those people most interested. Again 
this can be done within states, by state gov- 
ernments or by local governments. 

It is also true that a national government 
agency, under our present form of govern- 
ment, cannot conduct evaluative surveys of 
individual institutions and make specific 
recommendations for their reform or for im- 
provement in their organization. Although 
an agency of the national government can 
publish certain types of information about 
library development and library activity, it 
cannot publish other types of information 
and often the publication of this type of ma- 
terial is not profitable on a commercial basis, 
so that this remains a function which has to 
be performed, if at all, by a national library 
association. 

A federal agency can conduct studies into 
the existing status of library development, 
studies which give an over-all picture and 
lead to conclusions as to what should be 
done on a national, regional, or state basis, 
but it has no power to try to persuade indi- 
vidual libraries or states to carry out its 


recommendations. It can reply to requests 
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for information and can, upon request either 
by individuals or by groups, furnish infor- 
mation which will help those individuals 
and groups to reach definite conclusions in 
regard to a course of action, and thus aid 
in library development. It is perfectly 
within its province to study various phases 
of library work and to make the results of 
those studies available for the public or for 
the special groups interested. 

For this reason, a federal library agency 
can employ specialists in any of the fields of 
library service and can make their services 
available to the profession as a whole. If 
this should be done consistently and with 
efficiency, the library profession would be 
relieved of a great responsibility in providing 
such services. 

The function of an association in this 
respect could be to aid the federal agency 
in establishing such services by legislative 
action and by encouraging popular support. 

Finally, there are certain important phases 
of public relations work, on a national basis, 
which cannot be performed by a federal 
agency and which must be undertaken by a 
national library association if at all. 

With such factors in mind, it seems clear 
that one of the major jobs of the A.L.A. 
should be to see that the federal government 
performs its duties to libraries in an effec- 
tive fashion and thus relieve the Association 
of the burden of performing those tasks 
which can be more effectively done by gov- 
ernment. 


Functions of the Association 

E CAN then analyze the functions of 
W the Association as far as its paid staff 
is concerned and come out with the follow- 
ing program: 


First, the A.L.A. should have an effective, 
hard-hitting public relations staff which will 
be able to develop that high regard for li- 
braries and librarianship which is essential to 
the maximum development of library service. 
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Second, the A.L.A. should provide a per. 
sonnel service for librarians and for libraries 
which will aid in seeing that the total library 
personnel is used in the most effective manner. 
This will mean that it will have to pay con- 
siderable attention to education for librarian. 
ship; it will have to establish a personnel 
service which takes advantage of all the 
modern methods of organizing personnel 
records and of calling specific attention to 
various personnel characteristics of specific 
librarians for the use of the staff of such a 
service. This can well be one of the most 
effective means of insuring an enlarged mem- 
bership and increased regard for the Associ- 
ation among the membership. 

Third, the A.L.A. should have a publica- 
tion division capable of handling a great 
variety of materials which are not likely to 
be commercially profitable nor within the 
scope of federal activities. This service 
should be geared into effective and close 
relationship with the public relations division, 
with the personnel service, and with the re- 
search service to be described later. It need 
not refuse publications which might return a 
profit. 

Fourth, the A.L.A. should have a research 
service composed, not of specialists in specific 
fields of library activity, but of people who 
have a complete over-view of the entire 
library profession, who have a knowledge of 
various other research activities among vari- 
Ous associations and governmental agencies, 
and who can administer a research program 
rather than engage in the actual operation, 
who can assign research jobs either to indi- 
vidual librarians or call the needs for specific 
projects to the attention of governmental 
agencies and foundations. This service should 
probably handle most special projects. 

Fifth, the Association should have a mem- 
bership division actively engaged in carrying 
on a public relations program within the 
membership of the Association and within the 
profession itself and actively engaged in re- 
cruiting new members at all times. 


These five types of activities should be 
limited in scope to the things which can be 
done well with the money available and 
every effort should be made to persuade 
agencies of both the state and national gov- 
ernments to assume their fair share of the 
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activities, which they can perform. In addi- 
tion, A.L.A. Headquarters should, of course, 
have an adequate administrative and house- 
keeping staff which would handle all book- 
keeping and supply activities as well as take 
an active part in staffing Headquarters and 
in handling the innumerable details of meet- 


ings. 


Functions of Federal Government 


SSUMPTION of responsibility for these 
five functions on the part of A.L.A. 
would leave the following activities within 
the domain of the Library Service Division: 


1. An over-all program of statistical re- 
search which should include 

a. Basic library statistics collected and 
published at least biennially. 

b. Comprehensive statistics covering ma- 
jor library fields, collected and made available 
not less than decennially. 

c. Statistical projects designed to furnish 
numerical data to illumine library problems 
as needed. 

2. An information program based upon 
findings of a battery of specialists in such 
fields as 
. Library extension 
. Problems of library documentation? 
School library administration 
. Public library administration 
. College library administration 
Work with children 

g. Reference work 

h. Library cataloging? 

i. Library work with groups, e.g., labor, 
business, women’s clubs, young people, etc. 

j. Library buildings and equipment 

k. Bibliography? 

l. Library materials 

m. Library cooperation? 

3. Special research projects in library prob- 
lems, 

The Public Library Service Demonstration 
Bill will establish one such project, another 
could be on library service to minority groups, 
another on use of audio-visual materials, etc. 


moan oS 


State library agencies would naturally 
es 


2 
aT already fallen within the province of the Li- 
y ot Congress to some extent, 


carry on similar functions within the states. 
However, they would, of necessity and be- 
cause of fewer restrictions, be able to exer- 
cise controls denied the federal government. 


Organization of Association 


HE PRECEDING PARAGRAPHS have said 
"TE ambien at all about the organization of 
the personnel of the Association itself. It 
is evident that this organization is growing 
extremely complex and that because of its 
size and complexity very often the member- 
ship of the Association is unaware of many 
of the things which the Association is doing 
for its advancement. It is also unaware 
that the Association is truly democratic and 
it feels some irritation about the lack of op- 
portunity for participation in Association af- 
fairs. 

This is a problem which is now confront- 
ing most of the major national organizations 
and some solution will have to be found 
or the Association will disintegrate under its 
own weight. ‘There seems to be a trend to- 
ward local and regional organization which 
should be capitalized upon by A.L.A. It 
is likely that the Association could secure 
much more adequate membership participa- 
tion if an organization into regions, states, 
and localities were perfected and if all mem- 
berships were joint memberships of the local 
organization, the state organization, the re- 
gional organization, and the A.L.A. 

If this type of geographical division with- 
in the Association were established, it 
should be possible to hold monthly meetings 
of local chapters, annual meetings of state 
associations, annual meetings of regional as- 
sociations, and biennial or triennial meetings 
of the membership of A.L.A., with annual 
meetings of officers and committees. This 
would not necessarily mean the elimination 
of the present divisional structure of A.L.A., 
but this divisional structure could be car- 
ried down into the geographic divisions as 
far as is practicable. It would probably be 
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found that some divisions would extend into 
local chapters, whereas other divisions would 
not extend so far, and that in one com- 
munity one division would be found active 
and another division inactive, while in a dif- 
ferent community the reverse would be true. 

With this type of geographical organiza- 
tion, there would be room for participation 
by every member of the Association, and 
recommendations and findings of the geo- 
graphical unit could be transmitted to the 
With ade- 
quate personnel records, it should be a 
simple matter to find the proper persons 
to serve on committees at the various levels 


regions or national association. 
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and this should in turn stimulate more ef. 
fective work among librarians everywhere, 

It will require a great deal of study, of 
course, to work out any one of the prob. 
lems which arises as a result of this type 
of organization. For example, the proper 
allocation of dues between all of the or. 
ganizations would have to be studied care. 
fully and the program would have to be 
sold to everyone concerned. However, the 
idea should be worth trying and if it can 
be developed properly, it should make the 
whole library program into a much more ef. 
fective program than we have ever been able 
to achieve in the past. 


The Final Report of the Campaign to Raise 


Funds for a National Relations Office 


The Library Development Fund 


RutH W. GrReEGorY 


HE LipRARY DEVELOPMENT FUND 

campaign closed officially at the 

Buffalo Conference on June 22, 
1946. It was a project that had called for 
vision and widespread membership participa- 
tion. Although it did not reach its set ob- 
jective, the fund now totals $88,438, due 
to the devotion and the faith of those who 
conceived of the idea and had the courage 
and the persistence to see it through to a 
reasonably satisfactory conclusion. 








@ Miss Grecory, librarian of the Waukegan, III., Pub- 
lic Library, attended the University of Nebraska, the 
Chicago School of Filing and Indexing, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Library School. Before assuming 
her present position in 1940, she was an assistant in 
the Lincoln, Neb., City Library, head librarian of the 
Rotarian magazine, Chicago, acting librarian of the 
Stevens Point, Wis., Public Library, and associate li- 
brarian, Waukegan. She served as the second executive 
assistant to the Library Development Fund campaign, 
following Robert D. Franklin and preceding Muriel 
E. Perry. 








The Library Development Fund has been 
called the most noteworthy library achieve- 
ment of the year. It can also be called one 
of the most outstanding projects of the 
decade and one which will have far-reaching 
effects on the future development of library 
service in the United States. 

Exasperation and hope were the original 
sponsors of the idea for a Library Develop- 
ment Fund. Discouragement over budget 
limitations and a vision of what the Associa- 
tion could be doing for libraries on a na- 
tional level brought about the plan to turn 
to the membership-at-large for sufficient 
funds to put across a vitally needed four- 
year program in national relations through 


representation in Washington. 

The inception of the idea of the Library 
Development Fund came about at an off- 
cers’ meeting in July of 1944 at which time 
Carl Vitz, incoming President of A.L.A., 
Budget requests for that 


was chairman. 
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vear for printed statistics, for a more ade- 
quate public relations program, for work in 
adult education, for field service in state 
planning, for personnel work, and for im- 
portant totaled over 
$37,000 above the anticipated income. That 
fact combined with the knowledge of what 
could be done in the interests of libraries if 
funds were available brought forth the 
really dramatic idea for a Library Develop- 
ment Fund campaign. The first thoughts in 
planning connected the campaign primarily 
with the public libraries, which were highly 


committee needs 


articulate in their appeals for increased serv- 
ices such as printed statistics which had been 
curtailed because of limited budgets. It 
was immediately clear, however, from the 
potentialities inherent in the idea of a Li- 
brary Development Fund that such a cam- 
paign should not be limited to a special 
group but should be broadened into an As- 
sociation-wide effort since the objectives 
and benefits would cover all types of li- 
braries and would be of value to everyone 
who used the nation’s library resources. 


Vitz Proposed Idea 


PPHE UNWRITTEN HIsTorY of the Library 

Development Fund is a very interesting 
one, with all of the leaders modestly giving 
credit to their co-workers for the initial 
idea. The story goes that it was Carl Vitz 
who exploded with 
limited budget, and certainly it was he who 
became the driving force behind the cam- 
paign from the beginning to the close of the 
campaign. 


frustration over a 


He, however, would say that 
the idea for the L.D.F. was an answer to 
budget problems which rose spontaneously 
from the committee discussion. In any 
event, he believed sufficiently in the plan to 
be willing to carry the additional burden of 
the chairmanship of the campaign committee 
during his presidential year. 

Althea H. Warren, who but recently 
held the A.L.A, presidency and was fully 
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aware of its financial problems, very ef- 
fectively interpreted the immediacy of the 
need for representation in Washington be- 
fore the Council on Oct. 14, 1944, and 
made the historic motion to authorize a cam- 
paign to enable the A.L.A. to maintain a 
representative in Washington and to set up 
a campaign committee including representa- 
tives of the Executive Board, Federal Rela- 
tions Committee, and Trustees Division. 
The goal for the Library Development 
Fund was originally set for $20,000. A 
campaign to collect this amount promised to 
be as expensive as one for a larger sum. 
Consequently the goal was raised to $60,000. 
At the November 1944 meeting of the cam- 
paign committee the conception of the cam- 
paign grew to bolder proportions and it was 
decided to raise the total to $105,000 on a 
state quota basis to provide for a four-year 
program which could effectively demon- 
strate the work of a Washington office. 
Carl Vitz served as chairman of the Li- 
brary Development Fund campaign from 
its inception to the close of the Buffalo Con- 
ference. The committee, assisted by Carl 
H. Milam and Robert D. Franklin, the 
first executive assistant, drew up the first 
Questions 
and answers on the Library Development 


blueprints for the campaign. 


Fund, special leaflets, and other forms of 
publicity were worked out in the Head- 
quarters office and approved by the com- 
mittee. 


State Representatives’ Meeting 


N JAN. 19-20, 1945, thirty-four librari- 
() ans from thirty-two states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia met in Chicago to review 
the plans for the national campaign. Julia 
Wright Merrill, an experienced authority 
on the reactions of conference groups, is on 
record that this meeting was one of the 
most amazing in her experience for enthu- 
silastic response and unanimity of purpose. 
At this meeting detailed plans were stream- 
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lined and state goals presented. 

Personal letters were sent out in De- 
cember of 1944 by Mr. Vitz to a selected 
list of well-known 
an advance contribution of $100. Eighty- 
eight 


librarians, soliciting 


librarians responded immediately 
with contributions and pledges totaling 
$8,800 as an expression of faith in the ob- 
jectives of the campaign. A special cam- 
paign for publishers and other commercial 
groups doing business with libraries was di- 


rected by Mr. Milam. These friends of 
libraries generously contributed $16,565. 


First to Reach Goal 


HE STATE OF WASHINGTON was the 

first state to reach and exceed its goal. 
The first staff group to report 100 per cent 
participation in the campaign was that of the 
Salt Lake County Free Public Library at 
Midvale, Utah. The first library associa- 
tions to support the Library Development 
Fund were the School Library Association 
of California, the New Jersey Library As- 
sociation, the Milwaukee chapter of the Spe- 
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cial Libraries Association, and the Atlanta 
Librarians Club. 

Thirteen prominent librarians worked 
hard on the general campaign committee, 
fifty-six others served as directors for the 
campaign in their own states and territories, 
The state directors who had reached or ex. 
ceeded their goals were presented at the 
second general session of the Buffalo Con. 
ference in recognition of their splendid con- 
tribution to the campaign. 

By Aug. 7, 1946, a total of 8,198 indi- 
viduals had contributed to the fund. The 
drive for funds lasted over a year and a 
total of $88,438.26 was collected or pledged. 
To those who gave of their time and their 
money to this great opportunity for a posi- 
tive advance in nationwide library service 
the Association is very grateful. The Na- 
tional Relations Office and its program for 
better libraries for democracy is today a 
reality because of the vision and foresight 
of the librarians on the committee and of 
the many librarians and friends of libraries 
who supported the campaign. 


Wants and Offers 


OTICES of wants and offers are accepted 

from institutional members only. Such li- 
braries are allowed fifteen lines of type per 
year free. The next five lines are one dollar; 
each additional five lines thereafter are sev- 
enty-five cents. 

Public Library, Dayton 2, William J. 
Hamilton, librarian, offers for cost of trans- 
portation: Century, vols. 23-120 (vols. 44, 70, 
and 85 missing); Current Opinion, vols. 60- 
78; Independent, vols. 591-121 (vols. 601 and 
60? missing) ; Missionary Review, vols. 37-61; 
Musician, vols. 19'-24?; North American Re- 
view, vols. 201-18; Outlook, vols. 79-165 (vol. 
147. missing); Living Age, vol. 280-85; 
W orld’s Work, vols. 1-57. 

Public Library, Erie, Pa., William Bacon, 
librarian, offers in exchange, transportation 
collect: Philadelphia Public Ledger, October 
1920-December Philadelphia Press, 


1931; 


1899-1906, July 1915-December 1919, Janu- 
ary-September 1920 (bound, one or more 
months to a volume). 

Oregon State College Library, Corvallis, 
William Hugh Carlson, librarian, offers Bio- 
logia Centrali-Americana: Insecta, Rhyn- 
chota, Hemiptera-Heteroptera: vol. 1 by W. 
L. Distant, vol. 2 by G. C. Champion. Buck- 
ram, library marks. Original cost, $50. 
Will arrange reduced price or priced ex 
change. 

A.L.A. Publishing Department, 50 E. Hu- 
ron St., Chicago 11, Everett O. Fontaine, 
chief, wants: ten copies, Journal of Docu- 
mentary Reproduction, September 1942; wil 
pay $1 each. 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga., Edna 
Ruth Hanley, librarian, offers: Proceedings 
of the British Academy, vols. 21-26, at $6.60 
per vol. 
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Placement 
Maer Gr 


F YOU ARE a talker and not a listener, 
don’t try placement work. By nature 
and experience I am a listener. Most 

of my friends like to talk, and I like to 
listen. I can talk, too, but I am better at 
listening. But the Buffalo Conference 
strained even my capacity for listening. In 
five days nearly four hundred people talked 
to me “officially ;” this does not count the 
people who came by to say a mere “hello,” 
the ones who talked a few minutes in the 
hotel lobby as I went in and out, or the ones 
I saw at meals—nor, incidentally, the 
strange man at the newsstand who thought 
I wanted an escort while I thought he was a 
librarian looking for a position! Because 
the placement work is new to me, every- 
thing impressed me, probably out of all pro- 
portion to its worth. 

I remember sitting in the outer room of 
the Personnel Office in the John Marshall 
Hotel in Richmond in 1936, wondering 
what on earth went on behind the mys- 
Now I have seen both sides 
of the screen. Boiled down to bare facts, 
what went on in the Placement Office in 
Buffalo was very simple. A matter of try- 


terious screen. 


ing to find a meeting ground for employer 
and employee. A salary analysis of the po- 
sitions and a similar one of persons available 
indicates one of the difficulties of finding the 
common meeting ground: 


Persons available and Positions available 

minimum salaries they and salaries offered 
would consider 

$2000 


10 Per Cent 19 Per Cent 
Sz100-$2499 26 0“ 62 re 
S2500-$2999 25 15 
$000-$3999 30“ . * 
Over $4000 9 “ 2 “ 


*A note about Miss Graham appeared on 


of th page 199 
of the June 4.L.A4. Bulletin. 
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at Bultalo 


AHAM! 


Few people at Buffalo were interested in 
salaries of less than $2500 and most of them 
wanted $3000. One girl who was willing 
to consider $2100 had at least eight positions 
from which to choose. 

Many people who came to the office were 
not seriously interested in making a change 
but were intelligently curious about the em- 
ployment situation and the opportunities 
available. A very small percentage was in- 
terested only in what a position paid, re- 
gardless of what it offered or of the 
qualifications for it. The feeling that one 
wanted to be in a position where he could 
render a maximum of service was generally 
A number of people refused to 
consider more remunerative positions be- 


evident. 


cause they feel they are doing more good 
where they are. In many cases the hous- 
ing situation was more important than salary 
Any employer who could have 
promised an interesting position, a salary of 
$2500 to $3000, and a comfortable house 


or apartment would have been besieged with 


or position. 


candidates. 

The most interesting fact, statistically, is 
that the minimum and maximum salary re- 
quests came from one individual—a librari- 
an who was looking for a cataloger for 
$1400 and a new position for himself for 
$6500. He found neither through the 
Placement Office. 

Our Uncle Sam was at Buffalo, busily 
recruiting and also responsible for most 
of the higher salaries in the above chart. 
The Library of Congress, the State Depart- 
ment, the Army, the new Air University at 
Maxwell Field, the U.S. Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy, and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration were all there wanting people—good 
people. With employing librarians, the 
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Army program taking young women to Eu- 
rope and the Pacific was probably most un- 
popular—it took children’s librarians and 
the cream of the crop. 

Children’s librarians and catalogers! By 
the end of the week it had begun to sound 
like a litany—with the response “nobody.” 

There were stories hard to listen to and 
be able to do nothing. Librarians struggling 
to keep a good staff, stretching their budgets 
to the bursting point, and still finding no 
one; head librarians offering only one hun- 
dred dollars a year less than their own sal- 
aries for a children’s librarian, a reference 
assistant, or a cataloger, and still finding 
no one. 

On the other hand, when these same peo- 
ple asked “What is there for me?”, there 
were very few positions in the range $2600- 
$3000. 


Richmond and Buffalo 


N RICHMOND in 1936 we who were look- 
| ing for positions sat in the office trying to 
look intelligent so employers would notice 
us, and succeeding in looking hopeful every 
In Buf- 
falo in 1946 the employers sat in the office 


time an employer showed his face. 


looking affable and interviewing every likely 
looking candidate as soon as he entered. 
People waited so long, patiently, and 
courteously to see me that I, who hate to 
wait, was embarrassed and ashamed to take 
time out for lunch. Talking with one per- 
son every seven minutes, nine hours a day 
for a five-day week is a record we probably 
cannot improve, but we do hope to work 
out a plan by which people will not have 


to wait so long. 
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Everybody told me how lucky I was to 
have such a good staff. I knew it, but 
it was pleasant to hear. Lorraine Fleming 
and Betty Sorem, secretaries from the office 
in Chicago, and Mrs. Jessie Dye, of the 
local committee, and her able corps of as- 
sistants, worked twelve to fourteen hours 
a day. Nothing ruffled them—not even the 
crowds after the first general session. 

The night work is another story—trying 
to fit persons and positions together and to 
arrange for interviews the next day. By 
midnight the lines all ran together and once 
at least, I blithely suggested one young 
woman to four employers as a children’s li- 
brarian—the one thing she had written 
down that she would ot do. Fortunately 
for me, she was not a fire-eater. 

By Friday night I was dazed, felt abused, 
misused, and inadequate. I wanted some- 
one to listen to my story of all the positions 
available and no one to suggest, of the good 
people wanting new positions and nothing 
I picked 
Miss Hostetter, who is the best listener of 
all, and told her, “We are ruined. We will 
She let me talk, 
listened to all my wild schemes, and said, 


available in their salary bracket. 


never, never catch up.” 


“Let’s see what happens when we get back 
to Chicago.” 


Plans for San Francisco 


E ARE BACK in Chicago, the work is 

\ V about caught up, and every now and 
then we talk about plans for San Francisco 
and what we can do to improve Placement 
Office service there. As the Placement Of 


fice staff points out, we can practice at 
Midwinter. 
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A.L.A. National 


Relations Office 


A Report of Progress, October 1945 to September 1946 


HE PROGRAM OF ACTiON for the 

National Relations Office was for- 

mulated by the Federal Relations 
Committee’s Executive Subcommittee on 
Nov. 4, 1945, and endorsed by the full 
committee in December 1945. The follow- 
ing report is a summary of action taken 
in the intervening eight months. 

1. Disposal of surplus property to edu- 
cational agencies, including libraries. 

Libraries are specifically included among 
institutions eligible to receive surplus, and 
procedures have been established to protect 
library interests. 

College and university libraries are eli- 
gible to receive assistance for training vet- 
erans under provisions of Public Law 697. 
This law provides federal assistance for 
housing and equipment. A number of 
libraries have applied for added reading 
toom facilities under the provisions of the 
law. 

Army Map Service is distributing valu- 
able map collections to approximately 150 
libraries. The Library of Congress is cata- 
loging these on a cooperative basis. 

Veterans Administration has taken over 
the distribution of over two million text- 
books, using Library of Congress facilities. 

2. Transfer of surplus Army and Navy 
library books to the states to extend library 
service in rural areas. 

Regulations providing for the disposal 
of surplus camp libraries are in effect. One 
library (in Arkansas) has been transferred 
to a state library agency. With a decrease 
indemands by the Veterans Administration, 
others should be available in the near future. 

3: Government recognition of the es- 
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sentiality of library materials in research 
programs. 

Reports on library aspects of research 
and a brief for their essential nature were 
An addi- 
tional statement is now being prepared 
with the aid of Washington librarians and 
A.L.A. committees for the backers of a na- 


sent to the Kilgore committee. 


tional research foundation. 

Plans have been proposed to several fed- 
eral departments calling for the preparation 
and distribution of library materials in 
furtherance of their own research programs. 

4. Inclusion of library employees in fed- 
eral social security. 

All bills for the extension of federal so- 
cial security which have been considered by 
Congress have had provisions which would 
have made the inclusion of librarians pos- 
sible but not compulsory. 

5. Adequate provision for libraries in 
public works proposals. 

The National Relations Office assisted in 
the preparation of the Educational Plant 
Facilities Bill (H.R. 4499) which estab- 
lishes library building needs at four hun- 
dred million dollars and makes libraries 
eligible for federal grants when and if the 
bill passes. 

6. Maintenance of low postal rates on 
books. 

Attempts to raise such rates were unsuc- 
cessful in the 79th Congress. 

7. Federal aid for demonstrations of pub- 
lic library service. 

A bill prepared by the National Rela- 
tions Office with the assistance of the U.S. 
Office of Education, the Library of Con- 
gress, and several members of Congress, was 
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introduced in the Senate by Lister Hill of 
Alabama and in the House by Emily Taft 
Douglas of Illinois. 

The bill was approved by subcommittees 
of both House and Senate and by the full 
Senate Committee on Education and La- 
bor. Adjournment of Congress the last of 
July prevented its passage. Plans are being 
made to reintroduce the bill early in Janu- 
ary. Chances of passage appear to be good. 

In the closing days of the 79th Congress 
a bill was introduced in the Senate by 
Senators Murray, Morse, and Pepper which 
will, if reintroduced and passed, vitally af- 
fect library service in the United States. 
This bill (S. 2499) provides a ten-year pro- 
gram of federal aid to education. Among 
its provisions is an allocation of 3 per cent 
of the expenditures for public library serv- 
ice. This would inaugurate a program of 
federal aid to libraries beginning at fifteen 
million dollars annually and increasing to 
thirty million dollars annually within ten 
years. 

This bill emphasizes the difference be- 
tween federal aid and the program in the 
Library Service Demonstration Bill. First, 
the amount involved would be from four to 
eight times as great. Second, allocation of 
funds would be by formula based on educa- 
tional needs and economic ability. 

8. An improved program for distribution 
of government documents. 

The National Relations Office has 
worked closely with the Superintendent of 
Document’s Office and with a number of 
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federal agencies in an effort to bring about 
a wider, more effective distribution of docu- 
ments through libraries. Some interest has 
been aroused among Congressmen and it 
may be possible to revise the laws to make 
distribution more effective. 

9. Miscellaneous activities. 

A nationwide organization has been per- 
fected to support the Library Service Dem- 
onstration Bill and other aspects of the 
national relations program. Forty-four 
state federal relations committees have 
worked effectively, both in supporting this 
bill and in informing librarians of the ma- 
jor aspects of the entire program. 

The director of the National Relations 
Office has spoken before fourteen groups of 
librarians and has represented the A.L.A. 
at numerous meetings of other groups. The 
office has advised the Civil Service Com- 
mission on the establishment of educational 
qualifications for professional librarians and 
on setting up an institute for job descrip- 
tions. It has advised several federal agen- 
cies on library aspects of their information 
programs. It is working with labor or- 
ganizations in exploring library-labor prob- 
lems in adult education. It is actively 
promoting library interests in visual educa- 
tion and is engaged in public relations work 
with numerous national organizations. 

Carl Vitz, Cincinnati Public Library, has 
accepted chairmanship of the Federal Rela- 
tions Committee to replace Charles H. 
Compton, St. Louis Public Library. 

Paut Howarp, Director 
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By the Editor 





OLLOWING an earlier plan based on 
F ceteky of author’s books in rental li- 
braries, the Danish government is now plan- 
ning to give support to Danish authors 
whose books might be read chiefly by public 
library patrons. ‘The plan is to give gov- 
ernment subsidies to writers according to 
the scale on which their books are circulated 
by public libraries. 


title of a 24-page pamphlet issued by 
the George Washington High School Li- 
brary of Indianapolis. Generously illus- 
trated, the pamphlet describes the growth 
of the library since its opening in 1927. 


ee Library Comes Alive is the 


HE AMERICAN Book Center for War 

Devastated Libraries is now functioning 
as the agency for distribution of scholarly 
publications to libraries of devastated or iso- 
lated foreign areas. Expecting to handle 
from one million to three million volumes 
of printed materials in all, the center has 
shipped approximately five hundred thou- 
sand volumes from the time of its inception 
up until now. The center is financed by pri- 
vate agencies: UNRRA has shipped thou- 
sands of cases of books for the center, the 
Library of Congress has contributed space 
for the activities of the center, and the fol- 
lowing groups have contributed to the 
center's operating budget: the A.F. of L., 
CI.0., General Motors, Book-of-the- 
Month Club, Belgian American Education 
Association, Belgian War Relief, Harvard 
Yenching Institute, Church Committee for 
Relief of Asia, American Relief for Hol- 
land, United Yugoslav Relief, American 
Relief for Norway, United China Relief, 
American Friends Service, Greek War Re- 
lief Association, Inc., Friends of Luxem- 


bourg, Chinese Government, Rockefeller 
Foundation, American Relief for Italy, 


American Relief for Poland. 


nN Aucust 8 President Truman signed 
Senate Bill 2085, which provides 
temporary housing for educational facilities, 
including libraries, in institutions carrying 
on a training program for veterans and in- 
cludes an appropriation of seventy-five mil- 
lion dollars. According to information from 
the A.L.A. National Relations Office in 
Washington, “the institution wanting to get 
buildings (temporary) or equipment under 
this bill would submit a justification of need, 
in terms of training of veterans, to the local 
representative of the Office of Education. 
If approved, the request would be turned 
over to the Federal Works Agency, which is 
authorized to fill needs from such materials 
or equipment as can be secured from surplus, 
after clearing with the War Assets Admin- 
istration.” 


ECAUSE of the success of the Teen-Age 

book shows, Pocket BOOKS has or- 
ganized a Teen-Age Book Club which op- 
erates somewhat as the adult book clubs do 
but offers five titles a month which may or 
may not be bought for twenty-five cents 
each. Local clubs handle the ordering of 
the books, selection of which is based on sug- 
gestions of several organizations, including 
the A.L.A., and the teen-agers themselves. 


HE August issue of Seventeen contains 
a article on careers in library service 
entitled “One for the Books.” Libraries 
might want to use it in a little local recruit- 
ing. It might be used as a news peg for a 
feature in local newspapers, as a theme for 
a library tea to high school students, or as a 
conspicuous item in a display on careers. 
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Lucy Morris Memorial 
Membership 

THe Wisconsin’ FEDERATION of 
Women’s Clubs has honored the memory 
of Mrs. Charles S. Morris by a gift to 
the American Library Association to be 
known as the Lucy Morris Memorial 


Fund. 


tributions from members and amounts 


The fund is made up of con- 


to five hundred dollars. 

Mrs. Morris, of Berlin, Wis., was 
the founder of the Wisconsin Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in 1890 and served 
as its first president in 1896. According 
to Jennie Thayer Schrage, editor of the 
chief li- 


brarian of the Wisconsin Traveling Li- 


Wisconsin Clubwoman and 


brary Service: 


Mrs. Morris guided the federation with 
her insight, tact, and humor until the day 
of her death, May 27, 1935. She was one 
of the leaders in the suffrage movement, 
and still had the wisdom to soft-pedal en- 
dorsement of suffrage until education had 
convinced most of the women and a favorable 
vote was assured. She served for over twenty 
years on the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, was the first appointed member, and 
was one of the leaders in establishing travel- 
ing library service. She was on the board of 
the Berlin Public Library for an even longer 
time. 

It was because of this interest in libraries 
that we thought a memorial membership 
would be an appropriate way to commemorate 
her, though she was probably equally in- 
terested in welfare, in working for peace, and 
in forwarding the position of women. 


Several ways of using the money were 
considerd, among them underwriting for a 
publication on library services to women’s 
clubs, a grant for the study of adult educa- 
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Midwinter Conference 
December 27-30, 1946 





Mrs. Morris 


tion services in libraries, or some contribu- 
tion in the children’s library field. But in 
order to associate Mrs. Morris’ name with 
the Association for a long time to come, it 
was decided that the fund would be used 
to cover a paid-up contributing membership 
for twenty years, to be known as the Lucy 


Morris Memorial Membership. 


Trustees Division Officers 

THE 1946-47 officers of the Trustees 
Division are: chairman, Mrs. Samuel Mit- 
chell, Public Library, Wheaton, IIl.; firs 
vice chairman, Paul R. Benson, Public Li- 
brary, New Castle, Ind.; second vice chair- 
man, Lewis R. Gulick, Public Library, 
Buffalo; executive secretary, Mrs. Paul W. 
Cook, Public Library, Evanston, III. ; treas 
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urer, Edward J. A. Fahey, Free Public 
Library, Irvington, N.J. Members of the 
board of directors for the term expiring in 
1948 are: Mrs. Albert E. Hollingshead, 
Public Library, Albia, lowa; John Charles 
McKay MacBeth, Public Library, Toron- 
to, Ont., Canada; Mrs. J. Henry Mohr, 
2 Castenada Ave., San Francisco; Mrs. J. 
E. Price, Tuscaloosa County Library, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. Members of the board of 
directors for terms expiring in 1947 are: 
Thomas J. Porro, Public Library, ‘Tacoma, 
Wash.; Mrs. Paul Reed, Public Library, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Marion Packard, 630 Mason 
St, San Francisco 2; James J. Weadock, 
Jr. Public Library, Lima, Ohio. A.L.A. 
Councilors are: Margaret Southwick, Pub- 
lic Library, Gary, Ind.; Andrew B. Lemke, 
1202 Hinman Ave., Evanston, III. 


Headquarters Staff Changes 

On SEPTEMBER 3 the A.L.A. Head- 
quarters Office acquired four new staft 
members, three of whom filled vacancies 
on the staff and one of whom took a new 
position set up in the Booklist Office. 

Mrs. Rosemary Caldwell replaced Eliza- 
beth E. Baker as librarian of the Headquar- 
ters Library. Miss Baker is now librarian 
of the Public Library, Ferndale, Mich. 
Mrs. Caldwell has her B.S. in library sci- 
ence from the library school at Louisiana 
State University and has some credits to- 
ward an M.A. at the University of Illinois 
Library School. She has had experience at 
Barat Center, St. Louis, as an assistant in 
the St. Louis Public Library, and as li- 
brarian of the Junior High School in Cham- 
paign, Ill. 


Alice Dunlap replaced A. L. Remley as 
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assistant to the chief of the Publishing 
Department. Mr. Remley, in turn, re- 
placed Carl A. Dahl, who is now librarian 
at R. R. Donnelley and Sons Co., as sales 
and advertising assistant in the Publishing 
Department. Miss Dunlap has had news- 
paper and business experience and library 
experience at the University of Oklahoma 
Library and Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College Library in DeKalb. She at- 
tended the University of Oklahoma Library 
School. 

Mrs. Margaret Post is the new editorial 
assistant on the 4.L.A. Bulletin, replacing 
Mary Elizabeth Wattles who is now a ref- 
erence librarian at the West Virginia Uni- 
versity Library. Mrs. Post attended Pratt 
Institute Library School and has had ex- 
perience in the public libraries of Denver, 
Trenton, N.J., and Gary, Ind., and in the 
Yale University Library. 

Eleanor Walker has accepted a year’s ap- 
pointment to fill the new position in the 
Booklist Office as assistant in charge of 
young people’s books. She is a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota Library School 
and is at A.L.A. on a year’s leave of ab- 
scence from the St. Paul Public Library. 


Change Headquarters Address! 


THE HEADQUARTERS LIBRARY requests 
its correspondents who have not already 
done so to change their mailing addresses to 
read: 

Headquarters Library 

American Library Association 

50 E. Huron St. 

Chicago 11, Ill. 

The library welcomes reports, bulletins, 
etc., and wants to be certain to receive them. 








The 


CLEARING HOUSE 


Brief News of 
General Interest 





On Demonstration Bill 


THE Government Printing Office has is- 
sued the following publications which li- 
brarians interested in the Public Library 
Service Demonstration Bill report from the 
Committee on Education and Labor may 
wish to order: Second Session, Senate Re- 
port No. 1575, 79th Congress, Public Li- 
brary Service Demonstration Bill; Publie 
Library Service Demonstration Bill, Hear- 
ing before a Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, U. 8. Senate, 79th 
Congress, Second Session, on 8.1920. 


Business Aids 


THE May IssuE of Business Information 
Sources is devoted to an annotated bibliogra- 
phy of books, pamphlets, and periodical arti- 
cles on the subject of “Distribution Trends.” 
“Inflation and Its Control” is the subject 
of the June issue. Copies of the issues are 
available for 10¢ each from Rose L. Vor- 
melker, head, Business Information Bureau, 
Public Library, Cleveland 14. 


Public Affairs Film Strips 


Tue Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
whose most recent pamphlet is Alcoholism 
Is a Sickness, is inaugurating a new series 
to help present facts on important economic 
and social questions—Public Affairs film 
strip packets. Three packets have been pre- 
pared to date: “We Are All Brothers” 
based on the pamphlet Races of Mankind, 
price, $2; “Foreign Trade—It’s Good Busi- 
ness” based on the pamphlet What Foreign 
Trade Means to You, price, $2.50; and 
“Your Stake in Collective Bargaining” 
adapted from the pamphlet of the same name, 
price, $2.50. The packets contain 35mm. 


film strips, discussion script prepared for the 
subject, and the appropriate Public Affairs 
pamphlet. Both the pamphlets and the film 
strip packets may be secured from the Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City 20. 


Southeastern Meeting 

ACCORDING to information from Alfred 
Rawlinson, secretary, those attending the 
Southeastern Library Association meeting 
October 23-26 in Asheville, N.C., may be 
able to find rooms in the following hotels 
if they have been unable to secure them from 
the two main hotels: Hotel Asheville, Prin- 
cess Anne Hotel, Asheville-Biltmore Hotel, 
Manor Hotel, and Grove Park Inn. 


American Education Week 


AMERICAN EpucATION WEEK will be 
observed this year on November 10-16 and 
the theme will be “Education for the Atomic 
Age.” Plays, posters, scripts and record- 
ings, a movie trailer, leaflets, and pamphlets 
have been prepared for the week. Librar- 
ians interested should write to the National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Who's Who's 

Tue eighth edition of Who's Who in 
Chicago and Illinois (7th ed., 1941), has 
just been published by the A. N. Marquis 
Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 
Copies may be purchased for $15. 

Who’s Who in America has also jus 
been published, as Volume 24. Although 
the first printing has been almost com 
pletely sold out through prepublication 
orders, the remainder will be distributed 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


on a priority basis. The Marquis Co. will 
send out priofity cards to “general and 
specialized libraries,” one of the seven cate- 
gories on the priority list. The volume will 
be sold for $12.60 per copy. 

Because of limited paper supply, no geo- 
graphical index will be bound in W ho’s 
Who in America. However, a limited 
number of copies of the index will be issued 
separately, and one or more copies will be 


sent upon request. 


Insurance and Libraries 

“LirE INSURANCE and Libraries are 
Working Together”’ is the title of a recent 
leaflet by Elizabeth Ferguson, librarian, is- 
sued by the Institute of Life Insurance, 60 
E. 4and St., New York City 17. Copies 
of the article, as well as “A List of Worth- 
while Life Insurance Books,”’ may be ob- 
tained by writing to the above address. 


Surplus Textbooks Not Available 
THE PLAN for the disposal of surplus 
textbooks by the Library of Congress has 
been superseded because the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration will use the entire lot for vet- 
etans’ training under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. However, the Library of Congress 
is continuing to handle the distribution and 
already thousands of copies have been 
shipped by L.C. to colleges and universities 
which are giving training for veterans. 


State Public Relations Programs 


Amonc the state and regional library as- 
sociations carrying on state-wide public re- 
lations programs in cooperation with local 
libraries are those in Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, and the Pacific Northwest. 
The program of the Connecticut Library 
Association was described by Charles Du- 
cy in the 4.L.4. Bulletin for November 
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1945. <A progress report on the Indiana 
campaign appears in the Indiana Library 
Occurrent, April-June 1946. Information 
on plans in the other states can be obtained 
from Mrs. May V. Kunz Valencik, Free 
Library, Allentown, Pa.; and Eleanor B. 
Mercer, University of British Columbia 
Library, Vancouver, B.C., Canada. These 
states and regions are also cooperating in 
publicity related to the work of the Na- 
tional Relations Office. 


Manual for Pa ges 


Memesers of the staff of the Maple 
Valley Branch of the Akron Public Library 
have prepared a little pamphlet for the in- 
struction of pages called “Primer for 
Pages.” A fifteen-page mimeographed and 
illustrated guide to do’s and don’t’s for 
pages, other librarians may be interested in 
seeing it. Single copies, while the supply 
lasts, may be secured free from R. Russell 


Munn, Public Library, Akron 8. 


” 


Frequency Allocations Chart 

Or possible interest to librarians is a 
colored chart entitled “Radio Frequency 
Allocations,” published by R.C.A. It will 
be sent free upon request to Judith Waller, 
Midwest director, Educational Service, 


N.B.C., Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


Opportunities for Veterans 


THE Veterans Information Bureau of 
the American Council on Public Affairs has 
issued a 6-page pamphlet entitled Oppor- 
tunities for Veterans. It is “a guide to 
authoritative sources of information on em- 
ployment aid, career guidance, education, 
etc.” Copies may be obtained free upon 
request to the Veterans Information Bureau, 
American Council on Public Affairs, 2153 
Florida Ave., Washington 8, D.C. 
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A.L.A. BULLETIN: OCTOBER 1, 1946 


Posttions 


Wanted: Change of position after January 1 
into state, regional, larger county, or medium- 
sized college library. Library degree, 8 years’ 
varied experience in small libraries. A87 


Man, library school graduate, M.A. in Fine 
Arts, 5 years’ administrative experience in insti- 
tutional library serving staff and public; any 
administrative position considered; location in 
or near large city preferred. A86 


Position open: Children’s librarian or assistant 
to assume responsibility in either children’s de- 
partment or cataloging. Salary, $1800-$2000, de- 
pending upon qualifications. Morley Library, 
Painesville, Ohio. 


First assistant, children’s division, Los Angeles 
County Public Library. $2652 to $3276. Ac- 
credited library school and 4 years’ professional 
children’s library work, including 2 years’ super- 
vision. Interviews given near place of residence. 
Details from Los Angeles County Civil Service, 
102 Hall of Records, Los Angeles 12. 


W anted: Cataloger, Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library in Washington. Knowledge of French 
and German desirable. Some reference work. 
Salary and details on application. 


Wanted: Cataloger, assistant. L.S. aegree. 
Preferably with children’s cataloging experience 
to assume head of department in eighteen months. 
State salary expected and send photograph with 
first application. Public Library, Evanston, III. 


Wanted: Cataloger for a small attractive pub- 
lic library in Greater Miami, Fla. Graduate 
accredited library school. Salary, $2coo. Only 
one interested in a permanent position need apply. 
Agr. 


Wanted: Circulation librarian, cataloger, and 
experienced acquisitions librarian. Please state 
experience and education; enclose picture. Vas- 
sar College Library, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Wanted: Assistant in small college library for 
cataloging, also circulation work. Salary open, 
depending on qualifications. Give references and 
state experience. Norwich University Library, 
Northfield, Vt. 


Wanted: Cataloger-reference, salary $2200 
attractive medium-sized public library, Middle 
West. A838 


Wanted: Children’s head librarian, $2400, to 
plan programs for children’s room, also work 
with schools in Middle Western city. A&9 


Wanted: Assistants in cataloging and circula- 
tion departments. Beginning salary, $1900-$2100, 
depending on training and experience. Appli- 
cants should send full details and photograph, 
Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Children’s librarian in pleasant suburb of 
Chicago. Salary dependent upon qualifications, 
Address: Librarian, Public Library, La Grange, 
Ill. 


The Detroit Public Library has openings for 
junior librarians in children’s work, popular 
adult service, reference work, and cataloging. 
Beginning salary, $2475 with step increases to 
$2739; opportunity for promotion. Graduation 
from an accredited library school required; ex- 
perience not necessary. 


Wanted: Circulation assistant for Midwest- 
ern college library. A.B. and B.L.S. degrees re- 
quired. Salary depending on qualifications. 
Full information on request. A8o. 


Wanted: Children’s librarian in a small at- 
tractive public library. Circ., 1945—158,083. In 
reply state age, education, experience, references. 
Warren Public Library, Warren, Pa. 


Wanted: Assistant in library commission. Be- 
ginning salary, $2100. County librarian and 
other positions open in state. Send references 
and picture to Mississippi Library Commission, 
New Capitol, Jackson. 


Junior librarians, Southern California: Los 
Angeles County Public Library has several va- 
cancies. $173 monthly with annual increases to 
$211. Graduation from accredited library school 
required. Experience desirable but not necessary. 
Qualifications rated without written examination. 
Apply before October 31, Los Angeles County 
Civil Service, Room 102, Hall of Records, Los 
Angeles 12. 


a 


Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a 


charge of fifty cents 


2 ; . . . yment 
a line; minimum, one dollar and a half. Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. Pay 
should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 
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WANTED: 
18,000 library 


school graduates 


A PERSONNEL study made for the Board of Education for Librarianship 
of the American Library Association reveals that 18,000 capable young 
people must be recruited to the profession within the next six years. 


What Can You Do About It? 


[1] Encourage promising young people to consider the library profession as 


a career. 


[2] Let a good interpretation of library service do your talking for you after 


you have personally recommended the profession. 


Public Libraries in the Life of the Nation. By Beatrice S. Rossell. 
One of the few books which tells interestingly what librarians do. Addressed 
to people of college age, it pictures the challenge of library service in a way 
that will attract young people. 1943. 105p. Illus. Cloth, $1.50. 


Advertise with popular leaflets that present what library service offers as 


a profession. 


Books and People; A Career in Library Service. An illustrated 
pamphlet indicating the over-all picture of library service. 1944. 25 copies, 


795¢. 


Passing the Book. A Mademoiselle reprint to help you show the smart 
young woman that librarianship can be glamorous. 1943. 25 copies, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


90 East Huron, Chicago 11, Illinois 








————EEee eee eee ee 
THE THEME FOR BOOK WEEK, NOVEMBER 10-16, js 


BOOKS ARE BRIDGES 


Special Activities For Book 
Week Are Easily Developed 
| With The Aid Of A.L.A. Publications 
















BOOKS ARE BRIDGES to realms of imagination and joy 


The THORNE-THOMSEN RECORDS are classic children's stories told by the distinguished story 
teller, Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. The set of five records includes Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside, 
Sleeping Beauty, Baldur, and Tales from the Volsunga Saga. These 12-inch double faced records 
produced by RCA-Victor are ideal for Book Week. Sold only in sets of five records, $10 per set, 
prepaid. 


BOOKS ARE BRIDGES to other lands and new experiences 


BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 1943. $2. 


BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 1942. $2. 

These two selective lists are classified and annotated guides to books of all types. Produced 
by NEA-ALA-NCTE. 

BUYING LIST OF BOOKS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES. 7th edition. 

A selective list compiled and annotated by Marion Horton. Includes picture books, easy books, 
stories, and all types of non-fiction for children and young people. 1945. $2.25. 

SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS FOR PRIMARY GRADES; FIRST SUPPLEMENT. 

The newest of the ever-helpful Rue indexes, keys to children's literature, which contain much 
material on foreign lands and peoples. 1946. $1.25. (With the basic volume, both books, $3.) 


NOTE: The other Rue indexes are equally valuable for Book Week. 


BOOKS ARE BRIDGES to ideas for the librarian 


ACTIVITY BOOK FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 1938. $2.50. 


ACTIVITY BOOK NO. 2. 1945. $2.50 

Ideas for Book Week programs, exhibits, games, stunts, plays, and other enterprises. Both books 
are by Lucile F. Fargo. 

ANNIVERSARIES AND HOLIDAYS. 1944. $6. 


Helpful in planning programs, entertainments, plays, and other Book Week activities. By Mary 
Emogene Hazeltine. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 








